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1865.] How shall we Fvmvish our Souses ? 

HOW SHALL WE FURNISH OUR HOUSES ? 

CHINA, GLASS, AND SILVER WABE. 
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No part of, the furnishing of : our 
houses is so generally, satisfactory to 
ourselves as the furniture of thedinner- 
tahle. We do not take much interest in 
the form of tables and chairs, or. in the 
patterns and colors of carpets and cur- 
tains ; and if we ever are induced to ob- 
serve a little more carefully than we 
have done, we find them incapable of ex- 
citing interest, and, often, very ugly. But 
a well-furnished and " elegant " dinner- 
table pleases everybody. The lady who 
sits at its head looks upon it with much 
satisfaction^ . and this not only because 
it gratifies her pride of possession, or her 
desire to excel in splendor of display, 
hut also because it is really pleasant to 
her sight. The visitor has probably 
seen during the day no inanimate thing 
which seemed so fair ; and this, not only 
because he loves a good dinner, and sees 
in this the promise of it, but also be- 
cause it is more nearly beautiful than 
his office, his friend's parlor, any house- 
hold furniture he knows, or anything he 
sees in the streets. 

The reasons for this are not far to 
seek. In the first place, neatness is a 
charm to many to whom the sense of 
beauty seems almost / entirely denied; 
and the presiding genius of table-deco- 
ration is neatness. Not cleanliness, only, 
but brilliant, snowy, dazzling spotless- 
ness. All the accessories' of the table 
must be flawless and perfect, and of such 
nature, and such make, that they are not 
easily soiled. Steel knives must be silver- 
plated ; because steel is not uncontami- 
nate when acids form part of the meal. 
When their edges are a little worn they 
must be replated ; not because they. are 
less clean, but because they look so, or 
look as if they might easily become so. 



The glossy, white china must be put to 
humbler use when a chipped edge or a 
crack' appears, for, brown flecks upon its 
purity, no matter from what cause aris- 
ing, cannot be endured. The glass must 
be as clear and as glittering as diamond, 
for nothing suggests such absolute purity 
as unclouded transparency. Plain white 
table-cloths, or rather white with a 
white figure, are the only wear; the blue 
and red edged ones will pass for break- 
fast and luncheoo, but would hardly be 
endured even then, 'if their blue or red 
stripes lay upon the top of the table. 
The neatness of a well-prepared table is 
a matter of art and skill, not so much of 
that natural feeling which makes people 
neat in their dress, as of art and skill. 
There are no more perfect tables than 
those of a great restaurant; but the 
waiter who makes the table he attends 
at the OafS: FOy or Delmonico's such an 
union of comfort and elegance, may not 
be naturally neat, but only a skilful 
waiter. And this look of perfect clean- 
liness in the aspect of our dinner-tables 
is almost beautiful, more nearly beauti- 
ful than anything in the look of our 
household furniture. 

Another reason is as follows: The 
utensils that make up the greater part 
of our table furniture are small, and, as 
they must be fitted for constant and easy 
use, their forms are generally well de- 
signed for their uses, and are, therefore, 
not disagreeables A spoon, for instance, 
in its general shape, is often as good as 
it could be made, for, although its curves 
are not the most beautiful, they are 
easy and natural, and could not be made 
very admirable without injury to the 
spoon's usefulness. So the best-designed 
tumbler or water-gdblet is not very 
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beautiful in form, and the worst is not 
very ugly in form. The range of excel- 
lence possible to such utilities is not 
large, and the manufacturer must ap- 
proximate to a well-known and estab- 
lished standard of convenient shape. 
Our knives and forks, and plates and 
dishes, are not models of graceful form, 
but we can use them contentedly be- 
cause we have the feeling that they 
could not be made much better, — that 
their shapes are suitable and convenient 
— and that the suitable and convenient 
shape of a purely utilitarian thing is not 
disagreeable. In this case is the exact 
reverse of the facts concerning tables 
and chairs, and such other furniture, for 
the shapes of these things, we found, 
were often bad for use, and nearly al- 
ways unmeaning and ugly. 

There is still another reason, allied to 
the last. The ornament applied to our 
larger fnrniture we found to be ob- 
trusive, unnatural, and ugly. But the 
ornament of our table furniture is often 
more suitable and always less offensive. 
It is either bright colors and gold in 
small quantities, or it is little details of 
form, which indeed injure the general 
form of the object, but not seriously, or 
it is such almost unnoticed embossing 
and engraving as lends an air of perfect- 
ness and finish to the utensil which 
bears it, without asking much attention 
for itself. Much of this ornament, too, 
is natural, fit for and suggested by the 
material and construction of that to 
which it is applied. 

What we have said of the superiority 
of table furniture over other household 
articles is true only of the simpler 
kinds of table furniture. The larger, 
costlier, more elaborate things are al- 
most as bad in silver or in glass as in rose- 
wood or in walnut. The moment the 
maker thinks that ornamental design is 
required of him, that moment he is lost, 
and all his work is wrong. 

Let us speak, briefly, of vessels and 



utensils of silver and gold, glass and 
pottery. And first of the precious met- 
als. Art of the highest order and most 
perfect development has, in past times, 
been embodied in silver and gold plate. 
Some of the greatest painters and sculp- 
tors have been educated in the gold- 
smith's shop. The arts of modelling the 
figures of men and animals, of engraving, 
of enamelling, of setting jewels^ and of 
general design in graceful form are all 
concerned in the making of gold and 
silver plate. Now, of course, it is just 
as inexcusable to produce bad art in 
silver and six inches high as in bronze 
and colossal. It is just as desirable that 
engraving should be truthful and beau- 
tiful in silver and itself for the eye, as in 
steel and reversed for printing off upon 
paper. But the designers, modellers, and 
engravers of the silversmiths' workshops 
are not sufficiently accomplished artists 
to do anything very good. Now and 
then, indeed, a race-cup or regatta-prize 
has little silver sailors or horsemen 
about it, showing good intentions and 
some skill. Now and then a piece of 
engraving, done to order for an amateur 
who desires a class of work that will 
hardly sell over the counter, has live- 
liness and spirit in design, and some 
knowledge of drawing in the execution. 
But these things are few, and even these 
things of but little real value as works 
of art. And the swinging silver kettles ; 
the tall celery-goblets ; the salvers and 
trays ; the cake-baskets ; the coffee 
urns; all these aristocratic neoessaries, 
costing from seventy to three hundred 
dollars "gold," are quite devoid of 
any such artistic value at all. We 
have never seen for sale iri a New 
York, Boston, or Philadelphia shop, a 
single article of any of the kind named 
above that was in any respect really 
good art. There is a difference in grace- 
fulness of general shape; one year's 
fashions are less bad than another's; 
one dealer's ware is generally made 
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from better patterns than another's. But 
it is as the difference between the coats 
of One year and another, or made by one 
tailor and another ; they are either posi- 
tively ugly or negatively uninteresting, 
and there is no greater difference be- 
tween them than this. 

The barbarous folly we call follow- 
ing the fashion, has more to do with the 
worthlessness of our plate than any other 
single cause. How can the bad case be 
bettered, while the silver-ware of to- 
day will not serve for ten years hence ? 
Is the workman likely to work with en- 
joyment and ambition, and give his sonl 
and mind to the study of the higher 
graces of his art, when his work is not to 
last? The new patterns of each year are 
brought into the shop, and he gets the 
necessary knowledge of them and works 
by them, knowing that new ones are 
coming in six months; knowing, too, 
that in six years the coffee-pot, finished 
to-day, will be brought back to be melt- 
ed up and made into an urn of some 
new design. Do not imagine that Cel- 
lini would ever have given his attention 
to silver ware, if this method had been 
followed in his day. A rich and beau- 
tiful piece of plate should be as inde- 
structible by any wilful act of man as a 
bronze statue; as permanent a thing. 

Some attempts have been made to 
produce church plate of good design, 
but these attempts are generally limited 
to copying mediaeval chalices and pat- 
terns. Yet even this is better than going 
on as we do with domestic plate, pro- 
ducing new fashions every year, and 
managing so badly that the work of any 
period more than fifty years gone by is 
better than our best work now, and is 
worthy to be bought and saved for its 
superior artistic merit. "We cannot now 
enter into the wide subject of church 
plate ; but there is one lesson to be 
learned from the experience of those 
who have studied this subject, namely, 
that we must study the arts of past 



times carefully and reverently, assured 
that even the every-day work of an ar- 
tistic age can teach us more than the 
best work of an age which does not care 
for art. 

If we ever get good domestic plate we 
must then abandon a bad habit which 
we had better abandon now. The de- ' 
sire to have everything look new leads 
possessors of silver-ware to polistrit with 
rouge and with powders sold for the pur- 
pose by the. silversmiths, giving it the 
unnatural and disagreeable gloss seen on 
the silver exposed for sale in the show 
cases and show windows. Persons who 
live with private families as waiters or 
butlers frequently possess or claim to 
possess the secret of some preparation 
by which the new look of silver shall be 
continually renewed. We have seen 
silver ware which had been for years in 
constant use, out of which all scratches 
and signs of wear were weekly re- 
moved, and the mirror-like polish of 
the shops given to the surface of the 
metal. It is evident that this cannot 
be done without constantly wearing 
down the silver. Scratches are little 
cuts into the surface; they can bo 
removed only by wearing down the 
metal around them as deep as they. 
Silver-ware treated in this way always 
looks rounded and worn at the edges in 
a very disagreeable manner, and all de- 
licate details, engraving, patterns in re- 
lief, &c, suffer from the process. But 
the principal objection applies to all the 
devices for polishing silver, and is this, 
that' the polish is ugly and is not natural 
to silver at all. The silversmiths do not 
call it polishing, this rubbing with rouge, 
they call it coloring ; and they are right 
in their technical word, the process 
gives a color to the dish or goblet 
which is not the color of silver at all. 
Silver looks as it should, if it is care- 
fully washed, after being used, with soap 
and water. If it gets a stain, the spot 
must be taken out, and -whiting or 
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i "silver, soap" will ■; be necessary, but 
these or other detergents and all polish- 
ing powders and . brushes • should be 
banished from daily use. No one, surely,, 
thinks that "colored" silver is more 
beautiful than silver not so disguised, 
but every one sees that it looks new, 
and as if just bought, and that is so de- 
sirable I When we outgrow this pas- 
sion for new things, and learn that old 
ones, which are perfect in form and use- 
fulness, are better for being old, -we-sball 
send our rouge And Tripoli powder to 
the light-house keepers, and engineers 
of locomotives, who really need them 
for their silver-plated reflectors, and 
trust to clean our own silver as we do 
our china, by hot water and soap. 

The love of glitter which helps to 
make .popular the abuse of which we 
have just spoken is seen in another mat- 
ter of even greater importance, the gen- 
eral use of cut glass. Glass was known 
to the Romans and to the people of the 
middle ages as a ductile material which 
could be moulded and cast and- blown 
easily into the most graceful and fanci- 
ful shapes ; could be stained of any color, 
could be decorated with colored pat- 
terns of the most varied and fanciful de- 
vices, and, when finished, was light and 
more or less transparent. Out glass was 
not unknown, but it seems to have been 
generally made to imitate jewels, and, 
•indeed, some pieces of this work which 
came down from the Romans, were 
supposed until very recently to be 
.jewels, and have been guarded as such 
in cathedral treasuries. The beautiful 
forms and delicate ornament of the Ve- 
netian and German glass of the middle 
ages remain to us as almost perfect ex- 
amples of what glass-ware should be. 
But for about a century the notion has 
.prevailed that glass ought to look like 
crystal, and that the chief decorative 
purpose to which it can be put is to be 
cut to as many faces and angles as pos- 
sible, that it may flash and glitter as 
much as possible. 



There ate purposes for which cut glass 
is well fitted, but of these the' purpose 
of decoration is not one. It is entirely 
- unfit' for anything which is meant to be 
beautiful. Glass-ware is made beautiful 
by form, color, and ornament engraved 
or stamped upon it.' Out glass cannot 
be beautiful in any of these ways — a 
vessel wholly or principally of cut glass 
is never beautiful. A thing cannot well 
be beautiful in form when its outline, 
turn it how you willi is always a series 
of short, broken lines, making irregular 
angles with each other. A cut-glass 
goblet or pitcher consists principally of 
an irregular polyhedron of a great num- 
ber of sides. Take up your- cut-glass 
goblet or pitcher, turn it about, see if it 
is beautiful in any aspect or position; 
see if anything designed on the same 
principle can be beautiful. Do not sup- 
pose that it must be right, whether it 
looks so to you or not, because crys- 
tals are like it. Crystals are not like 
it. Crystals, themselves among the 
least beautiful mineral forms, are ex- 
ceedingly regular and symmetrical, 
are generally small, are seldom seen 
singly in nature, - but almost always 
clustered into groups of striking sym- 
metry and system, and the fairest of 
them are very rich in color. A large, 
colorless, comparatively unsymmetrical 
crystal is as nearly ugly as anything in 
nature. Ask any painter if he care to 
make a study of it. And yet it would 
be beautiful in comparison with a costly 
• and perfect piece of cut glass. Ask any 
painter if he care to make a study of 
that. Not, observe, a picture of it, to 
sell, half-oranges and whole apples in a 
cut-glass dish ; many painters will do 
that, as they will paint full-length life- 
size portraits of statesmen buttoned up ' 
in black frock coats. 

The best glass-ware ordinarily sold in 
the shops is the plain, smooth, thin 
ware, very simple in shape, which is 
made into wine-glasses of four sizes, and 
water goblets. These are not as dear as 
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the best cat glass, but dearer than 
"pressed" glass; jthey have the disad- 
vantage of. .breaking easily; but, so far 
as we know the. china-stores of the great 
cities, the intelligent buyer's choice is 
limited to these or white china mugs. 
Not always, tbongh. Daring the last 
.winter some very good sherry and claret 
glasses were brought from England, and 
for sale on Broadway. They were well 
formed to take the minimum risk of 
breakage, and were graceful enough and 
stood firmly. . A little decoration in color 
was applied to them; they were en- 
graved with crimson quartrefoils and 
trefoils, in one case, with spiral lines 
of crimson in another, with, a con- 
ventional flower pattern of blue in 
a third. Olaret-jugs are sometimes 
imported by the silversmiths, and 
fitted with silver lids and spouts ; and 
of these a few are very good ; very fine 
in form, with quiet, subtle curves for 
outlines, and decorated with engraved 
leaf patterns and ferns and vines. These 
are luxuries. Indeed it is impossible to 
get anything beautiful, made of glass, 
except at an exorbitant price. Nothing 
good is made in this country, and the 
importer who fetches any really good 
thing from abroad, runs a great risk of 
not selling his importation, and must be 
well paid for it. 

Although the English send, us, now, 
very beautiful work, they have given us 
one foolish custom, whioh it will be well 
for us to abandon, namely, the use of 
colored wine glasses. They are known 
as "hock-glasses," and are about as ap- 
propriate to the purpose as the ugly 
word from which they take their name. 
When Port, Sherry, Olaret, and Madeira, 
were the only drink in England, and 
wines of other countries and other kinds 
were almost unknown there, the name 
of one of the more commonly seen or 
better liked of these, Hoohheimer, was 
out down to Hock, and given to all Ger- 
man wines together. At the same time, 
the pale yellow color of these wines (the 



red German wines not being easily trans- 
portable or often exported) seemed as 
feeble as their taste to the drinkers of 
darker colored and more fiery sorts. 
Where Sherry and Madeira were called 
white wines, what would naturally be 
thought of Hochheimer and Rudeshei- 
mer? So, green glasses were invented. 
The use of these has even spread to Ger- 
many, and pale red glasses are also used 
there and here. There seems to be no 
excuse for it. The color of yellow Ger- 
man wine is beautiful ; scarce any two 
varieties are of exactly the same shade, 
but are all lovely. The most perfectly 
colorless glasses should be used for them, 
and they will light up the table like an 
August sunset. 

Colored glass might be used with ad- 
vantage for finger bowls, and for fruit 
dishes for the larger fruit ; not for drink- 
ing glasses for water, for it should be 
easily seen that the water is spotless, but 
in many cases other than this. There is 
ample room for improvement in this 
matter of colored glass, but we have not 
space to consider it at present. 

It is the general voice of European 
writers on art, that the manufacture. of 
pottery, in all its different departments, 
is far in advance of other manufactures 
in the artistic merit of the work done. 
There is, they all say,- one thing of 
primary importance left to be done — to 
get the cheaper kind of china-ware and 
stone- ware better in form. If this were 
done, we are told, good porcelain, china, 
or earthenware vessels would be pro- 
curable by anybody for any purpose ; 
good in form, in color, in surface, and iu 
design of surface ornament. 

This is true. But there is one thing 
more to be done before another golden 
age of pottery shall have come. Not only 
must good work be within reach of all ; 
bad work must be put out of reach. It 
should be made impossible to make or 
to sell the bad things which are offered 
us at every turn. 
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It is very hard to find well-decorated 
china in America. Beautifully thin' and 
fine in texture, and brilliant in color it 
is, and the color-patterns are put on 
with great skill and neatness, their sur- 
face fiat and uniform, and their edges 
sharp. But the forms are seldom good ; 
never except in the most expensive 
French china, and seldom even in that. 
And the patterns, except those which 
are most simple and delicate, are not 
beautiful or approriate, badly designed, 
and made up of ill-combined colors. If 
one should want a really beautiful tea- 
set in a hurry, or even a few single 
pieces, his only chance will be to fiud a 
little Chinese or Japanese porcelain. 
However beautiful in color this maybe, 
and however admirable in spirit and life 
are the designs of, at least, the Japanese 
porcelain, it is not creditable to Europe 
and America that New York should re- 
main so nearly dependent upon the East 
for china-ware which shall not disgrace 
her dinner-tables. 

The importers treat us very badly, 
and select, in Europe, with singular want 
of judgment. Perhaps this is more evi- 
dent in respect to china-ware than in 
any other department of industrial art. 
What are the American manufacturers 
to do ? They dare not produce good de- 
signs of their ofrn, or reproduce good 
designs from abroad, when they see that 
buyers are content to receive and pay 
extravagant prices for the worst designs 



that can be found in the Catalogues of 
the great French and English makers. 

They are not vases that we care to see 
imported, nor biscuit statuettes, nor any 
of the more- expensive and uncommon 
chefs-d'oeuvre of ceramic art; but dinner 
sets and tea sets, piles of plates, dozens 
of cups and saucers, fruit dishes, tea- 
pots, pitchers, and jugs. We want these, 
of the cheapest earthen ware, — when any 
is found good in shape, and at least not 
wrongly colored; and of the costliest 
white china, — when it is ascertained 
where the most beautiful can be found ; 
and of all the grades between. There are 
gentlemen in Europe now collecting, at 
great cost and trouble to themselves, 
specimens of the most beautiful and val- 
uable porcelains of by-gone times-^a 
plate here and a vase there of rich and 
splendid ware, which will teach us a 
great deal in decoration. But we want, 
also, modern and contemporary work, 
that we may know how our fellows in 
Europe are succeeding, and that our 
manufacturers may see more clearly 
than they now can, that china may be 
made after good designs, and money 
made by it still. Of the hundreds of 
Americans now going to Europe, or al- 
ready there, we hope that a few will 
spend a little money on good china, 
bring it home, and exhibit it to the 
world in Haughwout's or Collatnore's 
window. 



MR. STREET'S GIFT TO YALE COLLEGE. 



The Yale School of the Fine Arts is 
the first of the new series of buildings 
that it is contemplated to erect for the 
College. 

Mr. Augustus Russell Street, a well- 
known citizen of New Haven, and a 
graduate of Yale, is erecting this build- 
ing at his sole expense. When com- 



pleted, it will be the largest donation 
ever received by the College. The new 
Department of Fine Arts will be inaugu- 
rated in a building larger, more costly 
and appropriate to its purpose, than any 
of the present or prospective buildings. 
For, though the funds already presented 
for the purpose of erecting other build- 



